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The Trend of Business 


A New Year Survey 


NOVEMBER was a disappointing month. After rising from 
102 (1935 = 100) in August to 104 in September and 
October, our Index of Business Activity (which is adjusted for 
seasonal variations), dropped to 1014 in November. This 
is the lowest figure recorded since October, 1935, when the 
index stood at 101. The fall in the index cannot be ascribed 
to an abnormal movement in any one of its component series. 
No less than ten of the component series given on page 23 
showed a decline between October and November. Four 
indices—those relating to employment, the number of com- 
mercial motor vehicles in use, cotton consumption, and metro- 
politan, country and provincial bank clearings—remained un- 
changed. The index of postal receipts alone showed a slight 
increase. 

In recent Trade Supplements we have hesitated to 
interpret the 
autumn revival 
in business as a 
change in the 
long-term trend. 
Only a month 
ago we pointed 
out that it was 
then still diffi- 
cult to say 
whether the im- 
provement in 
the previous 
month was 
merely a tem- 
porary rebound 
or _@ more 
lasting upward 
movement. 
Nevertheless, 
the fall in the 
majority of the individual series that go to constitute the com- 
plete index between October and November is disappointing, 
for if it were repeated in December the revival of the summer 
and early autumn would begin to look like no more than a 
temporary interruption of the downward movement which 
began in the autumn of 1937. 

Closer examination of the movements of the component 
= of our index between October and November shows 

t many of the more sensitive series registered a decline. 

or example, the fall has been very marked in the figure of 
2 ae of the imports of raw materials, an index pointing 
uture rather than to current activity. Another forward- 
King index—that relating to building activity based on 
oe Plans passed—also continued its downward move- 
al t. The indices relating to the consumption of coal and 
ectricity and the volume of merchandise carried by the rail- 
ite] ue, among those showing a decline. The rise in the 
por consumption index in October, again, was not fully 
tained in November, and the figure for the volume of 
exports of domestic manufactures continued to fall. The 
index a employment last month was too small to affect our 
oa ut it must be remembered that this figure relates to 
ay and is not an average of the month. 
general b have repeatedly pointed out, the long-term trend of 
on activity must depend on the course of private 
” ¢ investment. The course of private investment has 
Ownwards for more than a year, but this fall has been 
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cushioned, though not fully offset, by increased Government 
expenditure for defence purposes. Seen in retrospect, the 
autumn revival seems to have been a short-lived re-stocking 
movement, stimulated in part by the rise in commodity prices 
due to recovery in the United States. But when the rise in 
commodity prices was arrested, the volume of new business 
secured by industry again declined, for it was not supported 
by an increase in new commercial investment in the home 
market. 

The latest reports from industrial centres, moreover, indi- 
cate that the volume of new business has been declining in 
many industries. New building contracts, for example, are 
still falling off, and it is feared that, as buildings cannot be 
insured against war risks, the decline in the demand for 
private houses may be accelerated. The shipbuilding industry, 
too, has re- 
ceived _practi- 
cally no new 
commercial 
orders in re- 
cent weeks. On 
the other hand, 
the increase in 

armament ex- 
penditure, which 
involves a con- 
siderable expan- 
sion in the de- 
mand for some 
varieties of capi- 
tal goods, may 
continue parti- 
ally to offset the 
falling commer- 
cial demand. 

Most of the 
consumption goods trades are also gradually reducing their 
activity. The spurt in the cotton industry has been short- 
lived and the decline in new orders is again forcing it to 
curtail its output. The volume of retail sales in this country 
is also now running well below the level of a year ago. 

Abroad, the most satisfactory feature is the sustained ex- 
pansion of business activity in the United States, reflected in 
the rise of the Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial 
production from 96 (1923-25 = 100) in October to 103 in 
November. Moreover, the index for December is expected to 
show a further increase. But despite the encouraging trend 
of business in America the rise in the prices of commodities 
on the world market has been arrested, partly as a result 
of the smaller purchases by this country. The purchasing 
power of the raw material producing countries is thus not 
increasing as was expected earlier this year. In France there 
are also tangible signs of improvement, though the success of 
M. Reynaud’s measures to stimulate production is not yet 
assured. In Germany industrial activity is maintained at a 
high level, but as a result of the fall in exports difficulty is 
being experienced in securing the maintenance of the flow of 
raw materials. In most other industrial countries, business 
activity is marking time or gradually declining. 

The record of the month of November is, therefore, on 
balance, not a very encouraging one. To base judgments on 
the figures of a single month, however, is to run the risk of 
confounding accidents with trends. Twelve months ago, in the 
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issue of January 1, 1938, The Economist surveyed the 
economic outlook at length and ventured a few indications of 
the prospect for the coming year. The attempt can suitably 
be repeated here. This year, as last, it 1s not merely the 
calendar but also the state of the trade cycle that make a 
New Year survey appropriate. In December, 1937, the 
country was just beginning to realise that there had been a 
change in the steady upward trend of almost all trade indi- 
cators, which had then lasted for five years. Indeed, in The 
Economisi’s survey it was still necessary to enter a defence 
against the charge of alarmism, which was then being uttered, 
with misplaced self-confidence, by high and low. In Decem- 
ber, 1938, we again stand at an interesting point. We have 
had six months of very rapid decline in trade, then six months 
during which the indices have, on the whole, made no con- 
sistent move upwards or downwards (the figure for May was 
only half a point above that for November). This stagnation 
can hardly last; but the question is still unresolved whether 
the next move will be for the better or for the worse. 


The Rewards of Prophecy 


Last year’s survey reached five tentative conclusions. It 
will be a salutary check upon cocksureness to set them against 
the events of 1938:— 


1. It was anticipated twelve months ago that there would 
be a fall, or at least no rise, in the consuming power of the 
people. This is not a matter which can be checked by any 
single index. It is discussed in some detail below. But for the 
moment it may be said that the trend of the figures of retail 
sales seems to indicate that there has been a perceptible fall 
in consuming power. 


2. A decline in building was expected, with little expansion 
in other constructional industries. The best brief check on 
this prediction is to be found in the unemployment figures. 
Between November, 1937, and November, 1938, the volume 
of unemployment in the building trades rose from 145,621 to 
181,651 and that in public works contracting from 110,323 
to 120,525. Among the other constructional industries, un- 
employment has risen in metal manufacture and in 
engineering. 

3. The outlook for the export trades was found to be 
encouraging, chiefly on account of the accumulations of funds 
in the hands of the raw material producing countries during 
1937. It was thought that there might even be some increase 
in export trade. This prophecy went sadly awry, and all that 
can be said for it is that the volume of exports of British 
manufactures has not fallen as rapidly as the volume of our 
imports of raw materials. The former index was, on the 
average of October and November, 8.8 per cent. below the 
previous year, while the latter had fallen by as much as 32.4 
per cent. This contrast, it may be noted, was different from 
that experienced between 1929 and 1930, when exports of 
manufactures fell by 21 per cent. and imports of raw materials 
by less than 11 per cent. 


4. It was suggested a year ago that the movement of 
American recovery would be resumed at some time during 
1938, and that “ there will be an immediate favourable re- 
action on the commodity markets and on the general psycho- 
logy of international business.” The resumption of recovery 
duly manifested itself in the summer, and exercised a bene- 
ficial influence on the psychology of markets. But the expected 
favourable effect on commodity markets has hitherto been 
much smaller than was expected. 


5. In summary, we predicted a year ago that 1938 would 
see a continued increase in British unemployment, but that 
an increase of 500,000 in the unemployment total was the 
outside limit of what could be expected. On the average of 
the last two months (October and November), the unemploy- 
ment total has been 360,000 higher than in the same months 
of last year. 


Of five predictions, then, four have been broadly fulfilled. 
The result serves as a modest encouragement to repeat the 
experiment. 

Had the general level of business activity continued to 
decline at the rate of the first few months of 1938, last year’s 
prophecies would have been proved to be far too optimistic. 
The Economist Index of Business Activity, which reached its 


peak at 1133 (1935 = 100) in August and September, 1937 
and was still at 1123 in November, plummeted to 102 in 
May, 1938. How unprecedented was this drop of 10 per cent 
in six months can be gauged from the fact that the bigoes, 
six months’ decline during the 1929-32 depression was on) 

some 7 per cent. Indeed, the extreme range of that Grea, 
Depression, from the highest month to the lowest, was only 

18 per cent., and these two extreme months were more than 

three years apart. Other indices confirm the severity of the 
drop between 1937 and 1938. The Board of Trade Index of 
Production, for example, was 10} per cent. lower in the 
third quarter of 1938 than in the same quarter of 1937, The 
drop in this index between 1929 and 1930, however, was only 
8} per cent. and between 1930 and 1931 9 per cent. ' 


The Peculiarities of 1938 


There was every reason, then, last spring for serious alarm 
about the state of trade. To judge by the available indica- 
tions, Great Britain was in the incipient stages of a depres- 
sion at least as severe as the last. There have, however, been 
a number of peculiarities about the cycle that began a 
a year ago. 

In the first place, having proceeded so rapidly in the first 
six or eight months, the fall was arrested. The Economist 
Index of Business Activity, having fallen to 102 in May, 
averaged 103 in the succeeding five months. The November 
figure, it is true, is slightly lower than the May figure, but it is 
still a provisional result, and in any case, it is too early to tell, 
from one month’s figure, whether a new decline is in prospect. 
The result is that, if we take November, 1929, and November, 
1937, as the starting points of the trade declines, the speed 
of the decline in the first six months was almost twice as 
great this time as last. But if the comparison is taken over a 
whole year, the proportionate fall is almost exactly the same 
each time. And, of course, the longer the present pause con- 
tinues, the more favourable will the comparison be to the 
present cycle. 

A second peculiarity, already noted, is the fact that the 
volume of imports of raw materials has fallen off much more 
severely than the volume of exports of manufactures. This 
is against the precedent. 

Thirdly, there has been a remarkable divergence between 
the whole Index of Business Activity and its most important 
constituent, the index of employment. The complete index 
normally has a variation of rather greater amplitude, as | 
only to be expected on theoretical grounds. Thus, between 
1929 and 1930, the Index of Business Activity fell by 5.6 pet 
cent. and the index of employment by 4.1 per cent. But this 
time there has been a considerable divergence. Thus, 1! 
November, 1938, be compared with November, 1937, the 
complete index has fallen by 9.8 per cent. and the employ- 
ment index by only 1.3 per cent. Some part of the divergence 
may be due to shorter hours of work; but in general, whatever 
it is that has gone wrong with the economic mechanism in the 
last twelve months, it has clearly not affected proportionately 
the industries which provide the bulk of employment. 

This divergence between employment and __ business 
activity as a whole is not to be explained by the statistical 
composition of the index. This can be shown by tabulating 
what has happened to the different component series during 
the past year. The following table shows the change that has 
taken place in each series from November, 1937, © 
November, 1938: — 


Points Points 
Consumption of Elec- Consumption of Coal -7h 
ae a ok nee OS Shipping Movements... ~§ 
No. of Commercial Building Activity .. ~8 
Vehicles in Use ... +2 CompLete InpEx ... —!! 
iia “+ s+ +14 Cotton Consumption ... —254 
Metropolitan Country Volume of Merchandise 6 
and Provincial Clear- on Railways ... «- ~ 
MY 0s tne athe aon PD Volume of Imports Of 4, 
Exports of British Raw Materials oe 
Manufactures* . «6 Consumption of Iron 68 
Town Clearings* aie (SD and Steel... «+ ~ 


* Corrected for price movements. 


Most of the series, it will be noticed, have fallen less than te 
complete index. But those which have fallen more rap! y 
than the average are all important series which cannot 
ignored. A hint of the nature of the decline can, however, 
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drawn from the observation that three of the four (Merchan- 
dise on Railways is the exception) are of such a nature as to 
be heavily affected if stocks of materials were being built up 
or drawn upon. For example, it is certain that the ultimate 
consumption of iron and steel has not declined by 40 per 
cent. in twelve months, even though steel production plus 
imports minus exports (which is the basis of our index) has 
fallen by that startling proportion. 

For a final distinction that can be drawn between this 
recession and the last, attention may be drawn to the diagram 

rinted at the foot of this page. This brings up to date a cal- 
culation which has appeared several times previously in The 
Economist. It attempts to divide the total of unemployment 
into its three economic components: Normal Unemployment, 
which can be expected to exist at any stage of the trade 
cycle, and which is taken, for the purposes of the calculation 
at 6 per cent. of the insured workpeople; Cyclical Unemploy- 
ment, or that portion, spread fairly equally over the whole 
country, which is the product of the ebb and flow of the trade 
cycle; and Special Unemployment, or that long-term idleness 
of specific industries and districts which, though intensified 
by depression and relieved by boom, is fundamentally due to 
more deep-seated causes, such as the decline of particular 
industries as the result of technical change, or the loss of 
export trade. As on previous occasions, it must be emphasised 
that the calculation is necessarily rough, but that it is believed 
to show a broadly true picture. 

It will be noticed that there is a sharp contrast between the 
experience of 1929-30 and that of 1937-38. In the earlier 
case, much the larger part of the initial increase in unemploy- 
ment was in the special category, with only a small increase 
in cyclical unemployment until well on into 1930. In 1937-38, 
on the other hand, though there was an increase in special 
unemployment in the very first months, over the twelve-month 
period since the change in methods of counting interrupted 
the continuity of the curves, the greater part of the increase 
has been in cyclical unemployment. 

Too much emphasis must not be laid on an approximation 
of this sort. But it only confirms the impression to be gained 
from many of the other indications that have been mentioned 
above. The depression of 1929-30 seems to have been a case 
of an external crisis impinging on the British economy from 
without. In 1937-38, on the other hand, although there were 
obvious external influences, there were also seeds of decay at 
home. Any explanation of the recession of the last twelve 
months must, therefore, draw its reasons both from foreign 
and from domestic events. 


Four Causes of Recession 


It seems probable that four factors have been mainly re- 
sponsible for the decline in British business activity during 
the past twelve months. Two of these may be described as 
domestic factors (though nothing in this island is entirely 
divorced from the influence of the outside world), and the 
other two as external factors. 


Factor A is the ordinary force of the trade cycle. When a 
country has enjoyed a period, lasting five years, of uninter- 
rupted recovery, in the course of which new records of pro- 
duction and consumption have been set, all past experience 
justifies the expectation of a decline. A very large part of 
the literature on the trade cycle is taken up with explanations 
of the reason for this pendulum phenomenon, and with iden- 
tifying the various seeds of decay that every period of advance 
carries in itself. It need only be said here that both the dura- 
tion and the extent of the British recovery of 1932-37 were 
exceptionally large and that a recession was due, on the evi- 
dence, at just about the exact moment that it arrived. It is only 
reasonable, therefore, to suppose that the cumulative causes 
of recession have been in operation for the past twelve months. 
It may also be added that this factor applies, if not exclusively 
at least most powerfully, to Great Britain among the great 
industrial nations. The American recovery had not reached 
maturity by the summer of 1937, while France had not, and 
has now, experienced any significant degree of recovery 
at all. 

Factor B is the other domestic circumstance that has con- 
tributed to the causation of the decline. Great Britain was 
very strongly assisted in the great depression of 1929-31 by 
the fact that the consuming power of the wage-earning classes 
suffered no diminution even in the worst years of the slump. 
The loss of consuming power by those thrown out of work 
was more than offset by the gain in real purchasing power to 
those who remained in work. The real income of the British 
wage-earners was, indeed, steadily increasing for at least a 
decade and a half prior to 1937. This phenomenon was due, 
in part, to the steady increase of the numbers of the insured 
population, but mainly to the large falls in the prices of im- 
ported foods and raw materials during the crisis. In 1937, how- 
ever, this increase in consuming power appears to have come 
to an end. To judge by the indices of wage-rates, employ- 
ment and the cost of living and by available data on unem- 
ployment expenditure, the real income of the working class 
would appear, it is true, to have been some 14 per cent. 
higher in 1938 than in 1937. But it is almost certain that a 
fall in the amount of overtime worked and an increase in the 
amount of short-time will have cancelled out this improve- 
ment. In any case, this figure applies only to that proportion 
of the population that is insured against unemployment. When 
the total of salaries, professional incomes and profits is added 
in, it is certain that the real consuming power of the popula- 
tion has fallen in 1938. 

This decline in consumption is clearly reflected in the figures 
of retail trade, which are consistently showing declines in 
comparison with last year. Its significance, moreover, is very 
great. A diagram which was printed in The Economist last 
week, and is reproduced overleaf, indicates that the volume of 
production for the home market has recently been falling 
for the first time in a decade and a half. It is true that the 
figures on which this diagram is based, like so many other 
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economic indices, may be unduly influenced by changes in 
stocks. But the change is too great to be explained entirely 
in this way, and it is probable that we have been witnessing 
something to which the British economy has grown almost 
entirely unaccustomed—namely, a fali in the consuming 
power of the population. 

If this is so, several other unusual phenomena of the past 
year fit into their place. Hitherto London has always been 
the most prosperous region of the country, the last and the 
least affected when recovery turns to recession. The London 
Passenger Transport Board have recently calculated an Index 
of Business Activity for London alone. When compared with 
The Economist index for the whole United Kingdom, the 
London index is shown as reaching its peak and beginning its 
decline as early as the autumn of 1936, a full year before the 
country as a whole. It is possible that this divergence is 
exaggerated. But at least it is true that London has been 
losing its lead on the rest of the country. In employment, it 
still shows a more favourable performance than most other 
regions. But when measures of mercantile and financial 
activity are added in, it might well be found that London is 
no longer the favoured city. This is what would be expected 
if the consumers’ industries and commercial activity were 
more seriously affected by the current recession than by the 
depression of 1929-32. 


External Influences 


The two external influences that have been at work in the 
past year on the side of declining activity are in reality but 
two facets of the depression that has once more overtaken 
world trade. But for the purposes of analysis it is as well to 
draw a distinction. In the first place, then, (Factor C) there 
has been the ordinary effect of slackness in international trade 
on Britain’s export industries. The falling-off in production 
for export has not been quite so severe in 1938 as it was in 
1930. But it has been quite severe enough to plunge the cotton 
textile industry once again into deep depression, to administer 
a severe setback to the other textile industries, to spoil the 
prospects for the coal-mining industry (which a year ago was 
enjoying its closest approach to prosperity for many a long 
year) and to assist in the discomfiture of the iron and steel 
industry. As always, the root cause of this decline in exports 
has been the lessened prosperity of the primary producing 
countries and their diminished ability to buy. In point of fact, 
the primary producers have bought more from Great Britain 


and other industrial nations than they could really afford. 
There has been a strong tendency, during 1938, for the 
balances of payments of the primary producers to move jp 
the direction of disequilibrium. This is true, for example, of 
Australia, Argentina and New Zealand, all of whom have 
maintained their imports in better proportion than thei; 
exports. 

The decline in the activity of the export trades js the 
normal, one might almost say the mechanical and automatic, 
effect on Great Britain of a change for the worse in the state 
of world trade, due, in this particular case, mainly to the 
surprisingly sudden and severe slump in the United State 
which made its appearance about sixteen months ago. But 
the American slump has also exerted a powerful psychological 
effect on British affairs, which, in the particular context of 
1938, has been even more important. Business psychology in 
Great Britain very frequently takes its cue from America, 
and it is hard for London markets to feel boisterous when 
those of New York are depressed. This is not, of course, pure 
psychology, since in many of the commodity markets American 
buying is the dominant marginal factor. A sudden collapse of 
prices in America would, therefore, at any time, exert a 
strong influence on London. In the middle of 1937, however, 
the markets were in a particularly vulnerable position. The 
level of commodity prices had begun, late in 1936, to move 
upwards with startling rapidity. To the usual forces of boom- 
time buying in England, and of accelerating recovery in the 
United States, the announcement, in February, 1937, of the 
heavy scale of prospective borrowing for British re-armament 
appeared to add a new inflationary factor. Under these in- 
fluences, unusually heavy stocks of all sorts of raw materials 
were piled up, in the expectation (among the moderate) that 
prices would go higher and the fear (among the more 
credulous) that there would be outright inflation in America. 
Buying for stock enhanced demand, for a time, and helped to 
create the very rise in prices that was feared. But in the 
spring of 1937 the economic climate changed. In Grea 
Britain the rise in prices induced a reduction in the volume 
of retail sales. The figures of the value of sales did not, xt 
first, record this, but the interesting indices of the volume of 
sales in department stores compiled by the Retail Distributors 
Association (and illustrated in The Economist of April 30, 
1938) have subsequently shown that the volume of sales began 
to decline quite early in 1937. The natural result was a decline 
in retailers’ orders to their suppliers. A similar effect was pro- 
duced, in America, by the exhaustion of the effect on retail 
markets of the spending of the gigantic sums issued, in the 
summer of 1936, as veterans’ bonus. Thus the completion of 
buying for stocks coincided roughly with a reduction in con- 
sumers’ purchases. Prices sagged and the markets being in an 
extremely weak position owing to the stocks accumulated, the 
sag became a decline and the decline a collapse. Within 2 
very few months, what had been sellers’ markets became once 
more buyers’ markets, and the gradual exhaustion of the 
stocks accumulated at higher prices has, ever since, affected 
the profits of traders and manufactwrers and reduced demand. 
so far as the markets are concerned, even below what 1s 
required for consumption. The volume of trading and, in some 
cases, of production, in other words, has been reduced below 
that of consumption—a circumstance (Factor D) that largely 
explains the divergent behaviour of the indices of genera 
business activity and of employment. 


Diagnosis and Prognosis 


In broad general terms, what appears to have been — 
ing in Great Britain during the past twelve months 1s t ‘ 
the slow inception of the downward phase of the trade = i 
(due, in the main, to purely domestic British causes) has nae 
superimposed on it something resembling the classical pani‘ 
of the markets, the chief cause of which came from outs! . 
This diagnosis is consistent with the very remarkable art 
of the curve of activity in the last twelve months. The origi? 
sharp drop was due tothe market disorganisation. But tt = 
when the temporary technical disorganisation of the mar 
was overcome and commodity prices found the bottom 
their precipitous fall. But the signs of renewed decline ae 
after six months’ pause, are due, if they are confirmed, to t 
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slow downward march of the fundamental conjuncture, which 
has now, as it were, caught up with the excessive speed of the 
fall last winter. 

This analysis and the reasoning that has led up to it may 
now be used to serve as signposts to the future. Diagnosis can 
proceed to prognosis. 

The domestic causes of recession, previously labelled 
Factors A and B, are still in operation. If the downward leg 
of a normal trade cycle began in the third quarter of 1937, it 
can hardly be expected to have run its course after only 
fifteen months. Indeed, there is every sign, as pointed out on 
the first page of this survey, for believing that the trend of 
demand from ordinary peace-time British industry for capital 
equipment is still downward. Building activity is still moving 
slowly downwards, and as the construction stage of the defence 
programme reaches its end, together with many of the larger 
civil projects that were begun at the very end of the recovery 
period, the speed of the decline can be expected to increase 
rather than to slacken, unless there is a gigantic programme of 
ARP. construction. The ordinary commercial demand for 
the products of the metal-using industries is more difficult to 
disentangle from defence orders, but there is every sign that 
that also is slowly declining. The pace of the movement down 
the falling leg of the cycle has not, this time, been accelerated 
by the pressure of dear money. But the most reasonable 
assumption seems to be that this fundamental tendency 
towards lower activity will continue. 


The other domestic factor is the trend of consumption. 
An increase in unemployment tends by itself to diminish con- 
suming power; it can only be offset, as in 1929-32, by a 
lower cost of living or an increase in the total size of the 
working population. On this occasion we are unlikely to get 
either. A further significant fall in the cost of living could be 
produced only by a very considerable worsening of the world’s 
agricultural crisis, which does not appear to be in prospect. 
In any case, even if world supply and demand get into much 
worse disequilibrium than at present, the abundance of “ con- 
trols,” domestic and foreign, will largely nullify the effect on 
prices. As for the size of the working population, the period 
of rapid increase is now nearing its end. 


Except for the possible influence of re-armament, to be 
discussed shortly, the purely British factors in the situation 
seem, then, to call for further slow decline of activity and 
employment. The external factors, on the other hand, are 
more encouraging. The market panic seems to be over. In 
commodity after commodity, stocks appear to be returning 
(0 normal (though a firm judgment is rendered impossible by 
the lack of statistical data), and buying is returning to the 
market. This can clearly be seen in the case of the domestic 
steel industry, which, having suffered badly from the stocking- 
up of 1937 and the stocking-down of 1938, stands a chance 
of returning to normal in 1939. 


The influence of the United States on international trade 
and world business psychology is, for the moment, favourable. 
To analyse the American situation at length would involve 
cuubling the scope of this survey. A recent analysis in The 
ee however (“ American Horoscope,” October 29, 
: ), came to a guardedly hopeful conclusion, and nothing 
as happened in the intervening two months to modify that 
conclusion, The current movement of recovery is gathering 
momentum, and seems likely to last at least for some months. 


Gorton recovery, however, is not having as strong an 
ene On international commodity prices as American collapse 
. in 1937, Commodity prices, in fact, have pursued a dis- 
a course in recent months. This suggests that the 
ip dullibrium in the world markets goes rather deeper than 
a purely American aspect. If so, it would be rash to look for 
shall Sustained increase in British exports, especially as we 
on eee be feeling the effect of the measures taken by 2 

of countries to restore the equilibrium of their 
alances of payments. 


ane ane therefore, the effect of external factors does not 
to be very strongly favourable, unless the further 
€rican recovery pushes commodity prices 


Progress of Am 





upwards. For the next few months at least, any upward 
influence exerted by external factors will probably be too 
weak to offset the downward trend of the domestic factors. 


The Influence of Re-armament 


Re-armament, however, has hitherto been left out of 
account. How, finally, can that be expected to affect the 
picture ? 

The amounts spent on re-armament seem enormous when 
they are added to an already over-burdened Budget. But com- 
pared with the dimensions of the national economy they are 
still comparatively moderate. It is not easy to select a basis 
with which the cost of re-armament can be compared. If it is 
compared with the total of the national savings or expenditure 
on capital goods, its importance will be exaggerated, since 
by no means all of it is spent on capital goods. In spite of the 
obvious defects of the comparison, it is safer to set the 
figures alongside those for the national income as a whole and 
make mental allowance for the effect of the “ multiplier.” 
Furthermore, it is difficult to know how to assess the infla- 
tionary part of defence expenditure. We were spending on 
the defence forces at the rate of approximately £120 millions 
before the issue of the first re-armament programme. The 
national economy is presumably adjusted to this scale of ex- 
penditure, which can therefore be disregarded in any assess- 
ment of the disturbing effects of re-armament. If £120 
millions be deducted from each year’s figures, the expenditure 
on the three defence forces for re-armament was £142 millions 
in 1937-38 and was estimated at £240 millions in the current 
year. Any figure for 1939-40 is, at this stage, a guess. We 
have been told, however, that expenditure on the Air Force 
alone will increase by £80 millions. The total may be as much 
as £400 millions. 

Substantial portions of this expenditure are raised, however, 
by taxation. That is to say that these sums are, in the main, 
merely diverted from other uses. It is only the borrowing that 
can be truly regarded as potentially inflationary—and not 
even all of that, if either the fact or the announcement of 
armament borrowing leads to a decline in the amount of 
capital raised for other purposes. As a rough basis of com- 
parison, however, the amount of borrowing year by year can 
be compared with the national income to indicate the dimen- 
sions of the expansionary impetus it can be expected to give. 
The borrowing of 1937-38 was £65 millions. That of 1938-39 
is estimated at £115 millions, and may actually be slightly 
lower. The borrowing of 1939-40 can be guessed at about 
£220-£230 millions. Compared with a national income of 
between £4,000 and £5,000 millions, only the last of these 
sums is large enough to exert more than a comparatively slight 
influence. 


We conclude, then, that the stimulating effect of re-arma- 
ment has hitherto been very small. This conclusion is fortified 
by the fact that in two of the industries most directly affected, 
steel and engineering, armament orders were not sufficient in 
the past year to prevent an increase in unemployment. The 
mounting total of borrowing in the course of 1939-40 may, 
however, somewhat change the picture. Anything over £200 
millions is a very large sum of money for the Government 
to spend in one year out of borrowings. But even that is not 
necessarily dominant; it is quite conceivable that private 
spending out of savings might fall off by an equivalent 
amount, although that would indicate a very severe depres- 
sion. But at some point in the course of 1939 re-armament 
spending will begin to play a significant réle in British 
economics. 

That point, however, promises to be well on in the year. 
For the early months of the year, the indications seem to point 
to a decline in activity and an increase in unemployment, the 
influence neither of revival in America nor of mounting de- 
fence borrowing being strong enough to offset the cumulative 
forces of the trade cycle. From the summer onwards, how- 
ever, either factor may begin to exert a stronger influence, and 
it is fully possible that the two in combination may succeed in 
pushing the indices upwards. But any such result depends on 
the emergence of factors which can now be foreseen only as 
possibilities. 
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British Industrial Developments 


The following reports on British industry cover, in most cases, 
the period to the middle of December. In the remainder they relate to 
the month of November. 


COAL 


Activity in the coal-mining industry showed a seasonal expansion 
in the past month. The quantity of coal raised increased from 
19,696,000 tons in October to 19,969,000 tons in November, but 
whereas output in October was only 3.3 per cent. smaller than in 
October, 1937, production in November showed a reduction of 
5.8 per cent. from that of the corresponding month last year. 
Exports in November, however, were only 6.3 per cent. smaller than 
in November, 1937, compared with a fall of 13 per cent. between 
October, 1937, and October, 1938. In view of the improvement 
in demand, the Central Council of Coal Owners decided at the end 
of November to increase the inland quotas for all coal fields for the 
last quarter of 1938 by 10 per cent. The inland quota for this 
period was originally fixed at 88 per cent. of the allocation for 
October-December, 1937. The improvement in demand, however, 
does not appear to have been fully maintained in December, when 
the volume of new business showed a decline in a number of 
districts. 


IRON AND STEEL 


’ The event of the past month was the publication, on Decem- 

ber 9th, of the price list of iron and steel materials for the first six 
months of 1939. The reduction in prices was not uniform; for 
example, it amounts to about 6.2 per cent. in the case of rails and 
7.6 per cent. in ship-plates. The iron and steel production returns 
for November showed that the improvement noticeable in September 
and October has been maintained. The output of steel ingots and 
castings rose from 854,000 tons in October to 860,000 tons in 
November, compared with 1,178,300 tons in November, 1937. The 
production of pig iron declined slightly, from 469,400 tons in 
October to 461,500 tons in November, against 762,300 in the corre- 
sponding month last year. The decline was due to the fact that 
November contains one day less than October. The number of 
blast-furmaces in operation actually rose from 66 at the end of 
October to 79 at the end of November. A satisfactory feature is 
the sustained improvement in exports of iron and steel materials, 
from 135,100 tons in August to 181,200 tons in November. Exports 
last month were only 8.5 per cent. smaller than in November, 1937. 
Imports of iron and steel materials increased from 52,400 tons in 
October to 65,900 tons in November; compared with November, 
1937, when imports amounted to 272,500 tons, the current intake, 
however, is still small. 


GENERAL ENGINEERING 


The Trade Union’s demand for higher wages was refused by the 
employers at a conference held on December 6th; in the circum- 
stances they are less disposed than ever to agree to the relaxation of 
regulations necessary for the purpose of speeding-up armament pro- 
duction. On the whole, the engineering industry has welcomed the 
reduction in iron and steel prices, though the cuts were not com- 
mensurate to hopes. The improvement in the activity of the 
industry noticeable between September and October has not been 
fully maintained, and during the past month it has been marking 
time. The proportion of insured persons unemployed actually 
showed a slight increase between October and November. More 
recently there has been some improvement in the volume of inquiry, 
and Government contracts are still increasing. sequently most 
branches of the engineering industry are expected to remain fairly 
busy during the next few months. The volume of exports declined 
from 40,275 tons in November, 1937, to 37,688 tons in the past 
month. Despite the decline, however, exports were well above the 
level of two years ago. Imports also registered a decline during 
the same period, from 11,714, tons to 10,057 tons. The decline has 
been most marked in imports from Germany. Incidentally, 
machinery has now risen to the first place among export trades. 
As far as individual branches are concerned, the machine tool, textile, 
lifting and mining machinery sections remain very busy. Manufac- 
turers of agricultural machinery report some decline in activity, 
which, however, is due to seasonal influences. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


_Activity in the electrical equipment industry remains at a very 
high level. The proportion of insured persons unemployed in 
November in electrical engineering was 5.3 per cent., an increase 
of 0.1 per cent. on October and of 2.2 cent. on the correspond- 
ing month last year. The proportion Scumashees persons in the 
electric cable, apparatus and lamp section remained unchanged at 
6.7 per cent. last month, an increase of 0.9 per cent. on the figure 
for November, 1937. Exports remain above last year’s level; the 
value of shipments of electric goods and apparatus was £1,258,668 
in November, against £1,163,253 in the corresponding month last 
year. During the same period exports of electric machinery rose 
ae tons (valued at £271,213) to 1,681 tons (valued at 


AUTOMOBILES 


Sales of new private cars increased from 17,067 in September j 
20,033 in October; compared with the corresponding months oj 
1937, the fall of 16 per cent. in September was reduced to one oj 
4.8 per cent. in October. Sales of goods vehicles also showed ap 
improvement in October over those for September, though they wer 
still 14 per cent. lower than in October, 1937. Production in October 
of private cars and taxis totalled 24,867, and of commercial vehicle 
8,328, compared with 26,977 and 9,627 respectively in October, 
1937. Exports showed little change between October and November, 
while imports of motor vehicles increased from 677 to 857. 


BUILDING 


Despite the slight increase in unemployment last month activity 
in the constructional trades remains at a high level. The proporticu 
of insured persons unemployed last month was only 3.2 per cen. 
higher than a year ago in building, and was actually 0.8 per ceni. 
smaller in public works contracting. Thus, although constructional 
activity has passed its peak, the decline has hitherto been com- 
paratively slight. The latest figures of the value of building plans 
passed, however, indicate that the downward trend in private build- 
ing is likely to continue. In September the value of building plans 
passed by a —— sample of local authoritics was 25.1 per 
cent. smaller than in the corresponding month of 1937. As th 
decline from the figures of a year ago was only 2.8 per cent. in 
October, the conclusion was widely drawn that the sharp fall in 
the previous month was due to the postponement of plans during 
the crisis. ‘The improvement, however, has not been maintained. 
for in November the value of plans passed was 20.8 per cent. below 
last year’s corresponding figure. Last month the decline in plans 
passed was most marked in the case of dwelling-houses, plans for 
factories and workshops actually showing an increase. Government 
expenditure will probably remain at a substantial level, but it 
unlikely fully to compensate for the decline in private building in 
the coming year. The decline in private building is expected to be 
accentuated by the absence of facilities for insuring against wa 
risks. 


CHEMICALS 


During the past month a moderate business has been transacies 
in most sections of the home chemical market. There has been a - 
amount of contract business in industrial chemicals, but, in genera, 
demand has been below the normal for the time of year. Trade = 
wood distillation products has shown some improvement, and there 
has been some interest in pharmaceutical and other fine chemicals. 
In the market for coal tar products more enquiries have been receivee 
for tar acids and creosote oil is in fair demand, but trade in mos 
products is still very limited. The Board of Trade returns for 
November show that exports of chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours 
decreased in value by £62,690 compared with November, 1937, 00# 
tar products being mainly responsible for this decrease. Imports - 
also lower in value in November than in the same month of !s* 
year, the difference being £120,247. 


POTTERY 


Business remains slack, particularly in North Staffordshire, _ 
unemployment increased during November. In other districts @ > 
there was a decline in employment towards the end of that mon 
with an increase in short time. Exports showed little change — 
October and November and remain considerably below oe 
ruling in 1937. Comparing the first eleven months of 1938 W! a 
corresponding period of 1937, exports of sanitaryware declined i a 
395,634 cwt. to 355,810 cwt. and exports of earthenware declin 
from 441,970 cwt. to 420,886 cwt. 


FOOTWEAR 


End-of-year stocktaking in the boot and shoe trade has — 
slowed down business, except for sections working on — ‘sol 
contracts or for the Christmas slipper trade. Employment in ect? 
and in the North remained good, but the Midlands report Ane . 
of orders for the New Year, which is now affecting emp ee is 
Leather prices remain firm, and in most districts the er oa 
regarded with confidence. Exports in November were fai Y dent 
maintained, while imports both of leather and rubber shoes com 
at considerably higher levels than in 1937. 


COTTON 


‘ inners 
The past month has been a very unsatisfactory period for oe bas 
and manufacturers. Demand has been limited and product! cotton 
tended to decline. Wider fluctuations have occurred in raw jitte 
prices, and while values of the American staples show ‘Eevptias 
change, there has been a rather sharp fall in rates om Fatt 
descriptions. Many rumours have been circulated as to t 7 cotton 
policy of the American Government relating to the control © 


supplies. About 10,250,000 bales have now gone into the = ae 
exports compared with last season have fallen by over : Wash 
bales. The position is causing anxiety to the Government 8 
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‘acton. In the meantime farmers, by ballot, have supported the 
on trol plan for next season, but there may be modifications. Demand 
= ‘arns has been flat. There is still a danger of the 42’s American 
a price agreement breaking down, but negotiations are taking 
Jace for a comprehensive price agreement covering all American 
Punts. A further reduction has occurred in unemployment, the 
latest figure being 93,560, against 99,780 a month ago, but the 
total a year ago was only 57,473. Exports of yarn so far this year 
are 23 per cent. smaller than in the same period of 1937. Spinning 

roduction is now 53 per cent. of capacity, against 58 per cent. a 
month ago and 90 per cent. at the same time of last year. The busi- 
ness done in piece-goods for export markets has been quite unim- 
portant and order lists or manufacturers have run down. Steady 
buying has taken place for the home trade, and the improved clear- 
ances in the retail and wholesale establishments have been main- 
tained. Further contracts have been given out by the Government 
in heavy and fine cloths. 


JUTE 


The market for raw jute has had a steady undertone, and prices 
tended to rise early in December, due partly to large purchases by 
Indian mills. New business in Dundee has been quiet, but spinners 
and manufacturers continue very busy on current orders. Unem- 
ployment showed a further slight decline in November compared 
with the previous month. Exports of piece-goods again improved in 
November, when they amounted to nearly 10 million square yards, 
an increase of 14 million square yards compared with November of 
1937. Exports of jute yarn, however, continue to decline slowly, 
while exports of bags registered another small increase in November 
over the October figures. 


LINEN 


Raw material prices have not improved, and United Kingdom 
consumers are further handicapped by adverse exchange movements. 
Irish spinners are buying increasing quantities of Belgian flax as 
the quality of the home crop is rather disappointing. There is no 
Russian flax on the market. There is an improved demand for both 
yarns and cloth, but prices so far obtainable do not cover replace- 
ment costs, though an advance in price has been secured in some 
cases. Exports of linen piece-goods again declined in November, by 
220,000 square yards to 4,551,000 square yards. 











RAYON 


There has again been a little improvement in demand from con- 
sumers of rayon yarn, but there is a general lack of confidence. 
Production continues at a lower level, but stocks have been some- 
what reduced. The hose trade has shown some improvement, but 
overseas business in all sections is unsatisfactory; exports of rayon 
tissues increased from 4.9 million square yards in October to 5.2 
million square yards in November, but compared with November, 
1937, there was a decline of 2.2 million square yards. 


WOOL 


Prices of raw wool continue firm and shipments from exporting 
countries are maintained at a high level. The Bradford market for 
tops remains lifeless, and after the spurt in October exports of tops 
fell back in November to their level of September. There is a 
certain amount of new business in the yarn market, but there is no 
advance in prices. Business in piece-goods for the home trade is not 
unsatisfactory, and there has been a limited enquiry from Scandi- 
navia and America in certain lines. In manufacturing centres, 
machinery is running at about 75 per cent. of capacity. 


AGRICULTURE 


The exceptionally mild weather in November and the first fort- 
night of December has prolonged the autumn grazing season and 
postponed the use of the limited supplies of winter keep. Autumn 
cultivations in the West of England and in Scotland have been held 
up by too much rain, but in the East early-sown crops look well. 
There has been a brisk demand for porkers at most markets and 
prices rose during the past few weeks. Prices for other fat stock 
have tended to improve with the approach of Christmas. 


SHIPPING 


The trend in shipping freights was again downwards in November. 
The Economist index, after showing a slight improvement between 
August and September has since declined steadily. Since the end of 
November, however, prospects have improved a little, largely owing 
to the grain trade. Shipments from Roumania have brought some life 
into the Black Sea market, and there has been rather more charter- 
ing business from the North Pacific. On the other hand, the imposi- 
tion by the Indian Government of an import duty on wheat has 
brought a lull in the Australian chartering. 


UNITED KINGDOM—THE ECONOMIST INDICES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY* 


Daily Averages of 1935=100 
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p Provisional. 
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Business Developments Overseas 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


AUSTRALIA.—Sentiment has been depressed by the prospect 
of a small wheat crop and wool clip, coupled by the low prices 
for all grains. The latest estimate of the wheat crop 1s 137 mil- 
lion bushels. Local industry and trade continue active, according 
to a cable from the National Bank of Australasia, and employment 
is satisfactory. The value of imports during the past three months 
was £5,000,000 lower than in the corresponding period of 1937. 


CANADA.—Railway revenues have been improved by the mar- 
keting of the large wheat crop and it is hoped that their new powers 
to make special contracts with shippers at rates below the regular 
schedules will enable them to recapture some of their lost traffic. 
In spite of a good export demand, lumber prices tended to fall 
during November, with the exception of pine and cedar. Activity 
in the automobile industry continues to expand and has had a 
heartening effect on the steel trade. General business conditions 
show little change, though the approach of colder weather has im- 
proved the prospects for the retail trade, which has suffered from 
the exceptionally mild autumn. 


INDIA.—Imports in October, valued at 12,97 lakhs, increased 
by 20 per cent. compared with those in September, while exports 
showed a small decline to 14,15 lakhs. For the seven months of 
the current year (April to October) the value of imports and exports 
was respectively 16.2 and 17.7 per cent. lower than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1936-37, and the visible balance of merchandise 
and treasure declined by 3,75 lakhs, or 14.6 per cent., to 21,91 
lakhs. The cotton piece-goods market remains overstocked, and up 
country demand is disappointing. Consequently, production is 
being checked and prices both of piece-goods and yarns are weak. 


SOUTH AFRICA.—Wool prices continue firm, in the face of 
good competition among European buyers; combing wools, how- 
ever, were less in demand and prices tended to weaken. There has 
been a slackening in the hide market, but prices are not 
changed. Considerable damage was done to the stone fruit crop 
in Cape areas by strong winds in November and the yield is ex- 
pected to be below the average. There was the usual seasonal 
increase in retail trade in November, and business conditions gener- 
ally are unchanged. 


EUROPE 


FRANCE.—Signs of an improvement in France have become 
more numerous in recent weeks. The growth of confidence is re- 
flected in the continued repatriation of capital and in the sharp rise 
in the prices of Government bonds and industrial securities. In 
view of the paucity of up-to-date production statistics, it is still 
difficult to measure the extent of the expansion in activity. The 
latest official index of industrial production refers to September 
(1928 = 100), when it stood at 78, against 72 in August and 80 in 
July. Of the component series of the index available for October, 
those relating to mining, iron and steel and engineering show an 
increase on the month. The number of persons in receipt of un- 
employment benefit rose from 361,724 at the end of October to 
367,106 at the end of last month; at the end of November, 1937, the 
number was 332,850. Although the position still remains precarious, 
the prospects of recovery are now better than they have been for 
some considerable time. 


GERMANY .—Industrial activity has been well maintained. The 
weekly index of business activity calculated by the German Institute 
for Business Research (1936 = 100) rose from 112.2 in the last week 
of October to 113.9 in the last week of November. A year ago the 
index stood at 116.3. The daily number of car-loadings was 156,000 
in the last week of October, and 157,300 in the last week of 
November. During the same period the output of coal in the Ruhr 
rose from 414,200 tons per day to 427,100 tons per day. Prices 
for industrial securities have tended to decline, and the general 
index of the Institute for Business Research fell from 108.2 (1924-26 
= 100) in the last week of October to 104.3 in the last week of 
November. The value of industrial debentures has also shown a 
slight decline. Wholesale prices, on the other hand, have shown 
little change in the past few weeks. Despite the inclusion of 
Austria in the returns for 1938, the value of exports fell from 
Rm. 543.7 millions in October, 1937, to Rm. 466.5 millions in 
the corresponding month this year. The fall in exports has made 
it difficult to maintain the flow of raw materials to German industry, 
and this development is at present causing some anxiety. 


FINLAND.—The export trades continue depressed. The saw- 
mill and woodworking industries hold considerable stocks, and a 
sharp reduction is expected in the timber felling during the coming 
season. Industries working for the home market are beginning to 
feel the effects of the recession in the export trades; unemployment 
in October increased sharply and there were more unemployed than 
in October, 1937. The index of industrial production was also 
much lower in the third quarter of 1938 than a year ago. 


SWEDEN.—The export trades continue depressed, but the rp. 
covery in the United States is a hopeful factor, though it has no 
yet led to an increase in Swedish exports to America. Industries 
working for the home market are active, largely owing to the build. 
ing boom; the engineering and electrical industries are fully employed 
and the shipbuilding yards are also busy. ° 


SWITZERLAND.—Foreign trade has been well maintained in 
recent months, in spite of the recession in other countries, nor do 
the latest figures for unemployment show any increase. The 
activity in the building industry shows the usual seasonal recession, 
but the value of building plans passed in the three months Augusi 
to October of this year was considerably higher than in the corre- 
sponding months of 1937. The index of share prices has been 
rising steadily since the summer, with a brief set-back in September, 
and reached 144.1 (1929 = 100) in November. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Business activity in the United States continued to expand rapidly 
in the past month. The sustained improvement is reflected in the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial production (1923-25 
100), which rose from 96 in October to 103 in November; in Novem- 
ber, 1937, the index stood at 88. The current volume of activity is 
thus substantially higher than a year ago. The improvement, more- 
over, appears to have continued in the first half of December; 
The New York Times weekly index of business activity advanced 
from 90.3 for the week ended November 12th to 94.3 for the week 
ended December 10th. Recovery has been very marked in the 
motor, apparel, household equipment and other consumption goods 
industries. Among capital industries, building has made rapid head- 
way in the past few months. According to the Dodge reports, build- 
ing contracts awarded in October were 77 per cent. above those in 
the corresponding month last year. Moreover, the improvement 
has continued, and in the first three weeks of November contracts 
awarded showed an increase of 35 per cent. over those of the corr: 
sponding period in 1937. The expansion in building activity is 
expected to continue. The prospect of an early and substantial 
increase in railway expenditure on new equipment, however, is con- 
sidered to be less promising, and there may possibly be some delay 
in the recovery in this branch of capital equipment. The sagging 
tendency of commodity prices in recent weeks indicates that indus- 
trialists are pursuing a cautious buying policy. On the whole, how- 
ever, the outlook for business remains fairly promising, though indus- 
trial activity cannot be expected to expand indefinitely at the rate 
of recent months. 


LATIN AMERICA 


ARGENTINA.—The trade returns for October show a better 
tendency, a favourable balance having been registered for the first 
time for several months. The outlook is viewed with moderate 
optimism, as a bumper wheat harvest is expected, although the 
linseed crop is a good deal inferior to that of last year. Maize 
prospects are at present excellent, but ample rainfall in December 
and January is esséntial for a good harvest. 


BRAZIL.—The adverse balance of trade which occurred in the 
early months of 1938 has now been almost eliminated, but the con- 
tinued shortage of exchange still leads to delay in liquidating - 
porters’ obligations. Exports of coffee in November totalled 1 
million bags, the lowest monthly total for a year; prices, both i 
local and foreign markets, have tended to fall. The 1938-39 - 
is expected to fall considerably below the official forecast © 
14,759,000 bags. 


URUGUAY.—Both the quality and quantity of the 1938-39 
wool clip are up to standard, and shipments so far this season ne 
better than last year. There has been renewed weakness in Us 
value of the peso in the free market, the telegraphic rate on London 
rising to 13.15 pesos per £. 


THE FAR BAST 


The prospect of the enforcement by the Japanese Government : 
Article 11 of the General Mobilisation Act, which enables —~ 
Government to restrict company dividends, had unfavourable -_ 
on the markets. The Stock Exchange recovered later, when it vile 
known that the present rates would be maintained. The t% 
trades continue to be hampered by shortage of raw materials, — 
production in the wool spinning industry has been cut down 1938, 
per cent. of normal output. For the first eleven months of with 
the excess of exports amounted to 47 million yen, compared mil- 
an import surplus in the corresponding months of 1937 of 64 the 
lion yen; this enormous shift in trade has been entirely due lightly 
severe restriction of imports, since exports are running at 2 S¥° 


lower level than in 1937. There was a further increase in whole- 
sale prices in Tokyo in November. 
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THE ECONOMIST TRADE SUPPLEMENT 


Se ———— ——————— ———————————————————————— 


anu Great Britain (G-B.) 


ODUCTION 
; eter. Fred. B. of Trade (a) (4) 


Coal, G.B,. .....sscreeerserersersens * 
. Electcy., public supply, G.B. ... 


1 
2. 
3. 
4. Pig ir00 .....--+--++++ seseeee eeeeeee . 
5 
6 
7 





14. Automobiles : priv. cars (b) ... 


17, Rayon: Output ....... seseeeeeees 
18. a Quantity excised...... 
19, Beer production .....ss++ssesseeee 


. Distilling: Drink (f) «...+++++++ 
31. ma Industrial alcohol (f) 


22. ns Stocks,end year ... 


TRADE AND TRANSPORT 
Domestic Trade 
23. Rly. traf.: Merch. & Ivstk. G.B. 
24. - Coal and coke, 
25. Automob. : prv. crs. in use, G.D. 
26. ,, Comel. vehicles in use, G.B. 
27. Postal traffic receipts, daily ... 
28, Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food... 


» Raw materials (a) Sf 
» Manufactures (a) ( 

Saicct — (a) (a) aoe ecco 

ipping : Tonnage ent eee 

a Tonnage cleared ... 

we Tonnage laid-up (k) 

. Freight rates, Economist Index 

Cable and wireless traffic recpts. 


EMPLOYMENT AND 
WAGES 


29. “ Other merchandise 
W. aa TOR ccccnccnesescee 
31. Advtg. expndtre. on brand. gds. 
Foreign Trade 

32. Retained imports, value : Food 
33. “ Raw materials ... 
M4. * Manufactures...... 
35. a OS a 
%. Volume : Food (a) (d) ...... 
37. » Raw materials (a) 2 
38. » Manufactures (a) 
9. » —- Total (@) (a) ....+000 
40. Domestic ex value: Food 
41. _ aw materials ...... 
42. 2 Manufactures ...... 
43. - TORE scoccsnccsscccecce 
44. Volume: Food (a) (d) ......... 
45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51 

52, 


53, Insured pers. employed  G.B. 
54. Insured pers. unemployed __,, 
55. re cent. unemployed a 
56. Regist’d at Exchanges, all ages, 
57. . London ........+. ° 
> * S.E. England ..... ° 
0. ands...........: 
a > N.E land...... 
a a. 
63, ” Northern (ec) eeeeee 
64, ” tland ..... evecces 
65. ” Wales ..... ecccccccce 
oe 6h» N. Ireland ......... 
. Industr. disputes, No. days lost 





72, Minerals........ makpensennnennsen asus 
73, Total, incl. : 
74, y products. 

Cost of Living: Min. of Labour 
75. Food 
6 Feet excecenecceee “a 


71. Industrial its, ; 
18. Fixed ee, Fin. News 


FINANCE 
we pete” 
Bank of Eng. : Notes in circ. ¢ 
» Bankers’ deposits ... (2 
t. 





» Met. 
Interest Rates: Bank rate ...... 


BSKFESSSESE RSFEFLCSRASS 
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Unit of 
Measurement 


Number 


Mill. Ibs. daily av. 
Thous. Ibs. 


Thou. proof galls. 
Mill. proof galls. 


Thous. tons 
Thousands 
Thous. f's 
Avg. daily sales 
in 1933 = 100 
1935 = 100 
Thous. {’s 


Avg. of 1935 
= 100 


Thou. {’s 


Avg. of 1935 
= 100 


Thous. net tons 


1929 = 100 
Corresponding 
month 1929 = 100 


1929 “= 100 


1928 = 100 


Sep.18,1931 =100 
1929 = 100 
July 1,1935= 100 
1928 = 100 


Mill. £’s 


UNITED KINGDOM 
(Population, mid 1936, 47,098,000; Area 95,030 sq. miles; 244,000 sq. kms.) 


Monthly Average 


een NE 
1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | Oct. | Nov. June 



































108-5) 100-0} 91-0) 90-5) 95-5| 106-1) 113- 





4,060] 2,375] 2,533) 3,683 


oo a 


26,977) 27,034|| 28,267] 25,426] 18,748) 22,859] 24,867 
9,627) 7,773| 8,313] 8,906] 7,071 





13,570) 13,720| 11,110] 11,640) 9,310 








4,663, 4663 | 4,264 
143-2) 143-2\| 152-4] 152-4) 152-2 


9,223} 6,992) 6,173 
14,327) 15,248'| 12,086] 10,694 
1680 -6|1676 -9 |1849-6/1921 -5}19 
467-1) 465.7|| 471-9) 473-3) 471-2) 473-5) 478-7 
144-9] 146-0) 141-5 


16-2| 1924-9)1832-5 


100} 140-6) 108-6 


28,616) 30,921| 34,099 
15,237| 17,934] 23,203 
14,302| 16,452] 20,878 
58,473] 65,710) 79,492 
100} 102-8] 103-4 
100] 111-1] 120-9 
100] 111-6) 127-1 
100} 107-2} 113-9 


142-0) 133-7] 105-9} 96-3] 68-4 


42,444| 37,603 33,041) 29,810 
23,774) 17,674) 12,277] 11,740 
,622) 20,367} 12,168 
92,589] 79,762) 66,449) 54,221 


4,555) 3,944] 2,898) 2,625 
6,575] 5,313| 3,920] 3,634 
47,899] 36,745| 24 


2,952| 3,075! 3,734 
4,539] 4,638} 5,311 
28,005| 31,135] $2,347 
36,331| 39,809 


5,810) 5,347) 4,456) 4,699 
36,747) 34 682 | 28,772) 28,963 
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2 897]| 19,478] 6,432 


147+93/147-08/|178-17)178-18)17 
12-31} 12-27] 12-1 





14-47| 14-43)| 14-31) 14-2 


(e) Daily average. 


verage January to August: 
839,000 agricultural and domesti 


July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov, 


19-9 
2,346 
462 
860 
4,004 
3,082 


1828-8 
477-8 
159-3 


127-3 


37,960 
16,278 
18,205 
72,914 


3,811 
5,434 
32.471 
42,923 


5,366 
4,891 


97-2 
68-0 
12,258 
1,828 
13-0 
1911 


247 
107 

v3 
205 
199 
386 


168 
254 


167 
&3 
90 


> 
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weer RMUSwwS 


14-00 
8-15 


relate to ended September. 
b 06 ae [y) Monthly figures are 
inning in year shown. Monthly figures are cumulative. 
for September to December are not eomparable 
c workers previously excluded. 
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UNITED STATES, FRANCE AND GERMANY 
AAT ee cca tae 
| 


Monthly Average 


Unit of 
Measurement 


UNITED STATES (Population 1934 : 126,450,000; Area : 7,839,432 sq. kms.) 
PRODUCTION 
























1. Industrial production, F.R.B.(a) 1929 = 100 100; 80-7 68-1 53-8 of: os 
2. Investment goods, F.R.B....(@) - 100 72-6 48- Ae 84-2) 83-4 
3. Consumption goods, F.R.B....(a) = 100} 86-8} 85-2 75°s aa 
eg Million'm. tons |} 46-0) 40-6) 33-4) 27-2 29-0) 3 
5. Electricity generated ......... ee Million kw. hrs. |} 8,113) 7,995) 7,644) 6,842 7,111) 7,5 
6. Steel oes ceevsssersesssse. | Thous. m. tons |} 4,599} 3,326] 2,133) 1,128) 1,913) 2,139 
7. Index of machine tool orders ... 1929 = 100 100} 46-0) 26-0) 12-6) 17°4) 29-7 
Building contracts awarded : : 
PUI coareecrcenscncne Million $ 159-6] 91-8] 67-6] 23-3) 20-8) 20-7 
i IY © id desinisicintsiotdiatibe na 319-6] 285-1) 190-1) 89-3) 83-8) 107-9 
Be ER no nsisesuccennsntes Thousands 382) 232 164 88 131 18! 
11. Commercial vehicles ............ nm 64 48 35 20 3 
12. Activity in textile industry...... 1929 = 100 100} 79-1) 81-7) 72-2) 84: 73- 
13. Stocks of raw materials ......... ~ 100} 106-0) 116-7 120-7 122-1] 120-7 
14. Stocks of manufactures ......... a 100} 102-5} 65-0} 86-7| 85-9) 90-9 
TRADE AND TRANSPORT 
15. Index of Rly. car loadings (a)... a 100} 86-8} 70-7) 52-8) 54-7 58-5 
16. Index of Dept. Store sales (a)... * 100} 91-9} 82-9) 62-2) 60-3) 67-6 
17. Retained imports................+. Million $ 362} 260) 174) 110 119) 136 
18. Domestic exports.................. ~ 430} 315) 198} 131 137); 175 
EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES . 
19. Factory employment, F.R.B.(a) 1929 = 100 100} 87-2) 73-8] 62-6) 70- 82-0 
20. Pay roils, F.R.B. ................. ne 100} 81-1) 61-8} 42-6] 45-9) 59-1 
21. Hourly earnings, N.I.C.B. ...... = 100} = 100 96 84 _ 99 
22. Av. hours of work, N.I.C.B. ... Number 48-3) 43-9] 40-4) 34-8) 36-4) 34-7 
23. Number unemployed, A.F.L.... Thousands 1,864] 4,770] 8,738) 13,182 | 13, 12,364 
PRICES 
24. Cost of living, N.IL.C.B. ......... 1929 = 100 100} 96-2) 87-2) 77-9) 74: 79-4 
25. Wholesale prices, D. of Lab. ia 100! 90-7| 76-6} 68-0} 69-3) 78-7 
26.  ,, taw materials ni = 100] 86-5) 67-3] 56-5| 57-9) 70-4 
27. » semi-manufactures,, a. 100! 87-2} 73-5| 63-2] 61-4) 77°6 
28. ,, Finished goods ” 0 100} 93-1) 81-5) 74-4] 74-6) 82-8 
29.  ,, Farm products : = 100] 84-1] 61-8} 45-9] 49-0} 62-3 
30. 351 Indus. securit’s, Stand. Stat. * 100] 74-2) 45-9} 24-4] 35-0) 42-9 
FINANCE 
31. Total Res. Bank credit............ Million $ 1,739} 1,386] 1,853) 2,171] 2,674) 2,470 
cial tierce co 3,900] 4,225) 4,051] 4,045} 4,012) 8,238 
33. Money in circulation ............ : 4,578} 4,603] 5,360| 5,388] 5,519] 5,536 
34. Member Bank Res. Balances ... - 2,355| 2,471| 1,961| 2,509) 2,729) 4,096 
35. » Excess Reserves ...... a —73 96} —33| 576 1,814 
Member Banks in 101 towns: 
36. Loans andinvestments ...... - si se inn ie ae 
37. Deposits: Demand............ - 19,112) 18,660] 15,985] 14,965 | 11,383) 11,419 
38. a cc aga - 13,070) 13,654] 11,453) 10,527, 4,790) 4,781 
39. Bank debits outside N.Y. City a 26,901) 23,113) 17,119) 12,819 | 13,288! 15,701 
OO, ND  vccsrsincepnescconenice ge 7-61, 2-94) 1-74) 2-05) 1-16) 1-0 
41. Yield on Govt. bonds ............ %o 3-60} 3-28) 3-31) 3-66} 3-31} 3-10 
42. Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle ... Million $ 595' 848' 260 9 115 
FRANCE (Population 1936: 41,906,000; Area ; 550,986 sq. kms.) 
PRODUCTION 
43. Industrial prod, S.G.F. (b) (f) 1928 = 100 109-5, 110-2, 97-6; 75-6\ 84-2) 77-9 
HEN. 1:06 tiers vuchesemeeesananaien Thous. met. tons |} 4,482) 4,490) 4,167) 3,856) 3,907) 3,969 
45. Blectricity ..........0..0d S.G.F (ae) 1929 = 100 100} 99-2) 93-3) 88-2] 96-7) 98-3 
DE TEE ciiincnieinacsteeetenseenasneadl Thous. met. tons 808 787 652 470 544 512 
47. Building activity ...... S.G.F (a) 1929 = 100 100) 111-4) 101-6) 81-3) 74-0) 66-7 
TRADE AND TRANSPORT 
48. Rly. car loadings, daily ......... Thous. cars 65-1) 65-4) 53-9] 47-3] 45-2) 42-5 
SIE scoenseasecmmdicbedived oe Mill. frs. 4,852) 4,376] 3,517] 2,484) 2,369) 1,925 
$0. Exports ...... sascha atahineatabeaten am 4,178] 3,570] 2,536) 1,642) 1,539) 1,487 
EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 
$1. Unemployed in receipt of benefit Thousands 0-9} 2-5) 56-1) 278-4 | 276-0) 345-0 
52. Wage rates, Paris region......... 1929 = 100 100; 106 105 100 102} 102 
PRICES 
53. Wholesale, index of S.G.F....... - 100} 88-4} 80-0] 68-2] 63-6) 60-0 
54. Cost of living, Paris, ,, on » 100} 104-5} 102-3] 94-6] 93-5) 92-8 
55. Industrial securities ,, - 100} 84-6) 58-1) 47-0) 44-8) 35-4 
FINANCE 
56. Govt. revenue : impéts indirects Mill. frs. 35,496) 33,912) 33,048) 28,980 | 28,560) 27,420 
57. Imp6ts sur les revenus ......... - 10,592) 10,716} 10,068} 7,428) 6,348) 5,904 
$8. Bank of France: Gold ......... a. 41,668} 53,578] 68,863) 83,017 | 77,098} 82,124 
$9. - Notes in circulation a 68,571] 76,436) 85,725) 85,028 | 82,613) 83,412 
60. Commercial bank deposits ...... ~» 34,065) 36,681) 38,245) 37,759 | 32,635) 30,943 
61. Bank clearings, Paris ............ “1 42,705] 46,333] 38,377| 27,700 | 31,545] 27,012 
62. Interest rates :—Bank rate...... 9 3-50} 2-71} 2-12) 2-50) 2-50) 2-50 
3. Cy » Market discount ya 3-50} 2-26) 1-55) 1-26) 1-90) 2-09 
Ce. . » 39% Rantes ...... % 3-96) 3-42) 3-46] 3-82| 4-35) 4-12 
ee eee Mill. frs. 1, 2,233) 1,899! 1,214 868; 806 
GERMANY (Population 1934 : 66,382,000; Area: 470,714 sq. kms.) 
PRODUCTION 
66. Industrial production, wo = 1929 = 100 60-7| 79-8 
67. Investment goods so Wibone - 43-6) 72-6 
68. Consumption goods - a - 82-6] 92-4 
as TN Sasieneeasseatbapeinsnbeadipnees. Thous. met. tons 9,160} 10,418 
I ca = 10,566] 11,43 
eS Ee 8 ee 1929 = 100 84-6] 99-7 
anche eile Thous. met. tons 634) 993 
73. Machinery (orders filled), I.K. 1929 = 100 41-5) 63-1 
74. Automobiles, total ......... a a 53-9} 90-3 
75. Textiles, index of activity ,, ai 98-1} 106-8 
TRANSPORT 
76. Rly. traffic: Trucks ordered ... Thous. per day 
77. Retail trade, index of I.K. ...... 1929 = 100 
78. Retained imports {c) ...... Kas Mill. Rm. 
79. Domestic exports (c) ............ . 406| 347 
EMPLOY MENT-—-WAGES 
III os. ccnkncesesoocscccans Thous. 12,518 | 13,016) 15,041 
BE, TARR GEIORE. ..nnocccsccsnccceves na 
82. Tariff wage rates .................. 1929 = 100 
PRICES 
BO SI ini ci nensstnosignnbene - 
84. Cost of living ...................0 - 
85. Industrial securities............... - 
FINANCE 
86. Money in circulation ............ Mill. Rm 
87. Deposits, 8 banks.................. s 
88. Interest rates :—Bank rate...... % 
89. »  Leans for one month ... an 
90. Yield on 43% mortgage bonds 
1. Capital issues ..................... 





@) Adjusted for seasonal variations. (b) Partly adjusted for seasonal variations, (c) Since Jan., 1938, excluding trade with ; i an. 
e) Since March, 1938, including Austria. ( f) New index since January 1938 ; fowes in ftaies —_Jie_ Austria, (d) Since J 
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atari ate Riisieseaeniinacintariatianel 
| 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 || Oct. 
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2-1) 350-5 || 319-2 







1937s | on 


Nov. |} June 








July | Aug. | Seve | Oct. | Now 
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92-2|| 86- 64-7] 69-7) 73-9] 75. | 
88-6 || 83: ‘J 48-2) 52-9] 56.8 °°) #0 
94°5|| 86: 87-3 92-3) 91-8 
37-0 || 41: 23-6) 28-2) 32-1) 35. 
10,083 || 10,41 9,523 | 10,170} 9,831) 
4,192 || 3,44 2,015} 2,583] 2.700) 31 
120-0 || 97: 57:5, 77-6] 75-3 |. 
75°5 || 65- 88:0} 99-7) 99-6 
184-4 || 136- 151-8 213-4| 201-3 
326 || 299 107 5965 
as = on $2 18 
ss-6 || 117. *3| 95-7) 89-6) 87-0 
91-5 || 94: 
sl 71: 57-6/ 58-5) 60-5 
83:6 || 83- 74:8) 74:8 77-5 ~~ 
251 || 226- 147-8] 171-1] 172-9, 178-0 
" 329- 225-1] 228-1) 243-6) 277-9 
101-0 || 100- 79-1) 81-1) 3-1) .., 
93-5|| 95- 64:6] 70°3] 74-0) |. 
120 || 124- 122-9! 122-5] 123-0, 123-1 
we 37: 33-8| 35-2 96-3 36-7 
anal 89- 86:4] 85-8 ssa 85-7 
90-6 |) 89: 82-7] 82-0] 82-2\ si-4 
86-9 || 82- 74-3) 73-2) 74-8... 
90-8 || 87- 79-1] 79-2) 79-6 |. 
92°2|| 93- 87-3| 86-6) 86-5 |. 
82-5 || 76- 66-2) 64:2) 65.0 ... | .. 
69-0|| 55- 56-0) 56-7] 54-2) 59:2] 59-7 
2,612 || 2,580 2,589| 2,585) 2,600. 
12,760 |} 12,803) 13,017 | 13,136] 13,759, 14,064 
6,551 || 6,555 5 6,452| 6,504] 6,622 6,700 
7,027 || 6,928) 6,962!| 8,024] 8,164] 8,179] 8.198 
1,212 || 1,055) 1,169|) 2,875} 3,022) 2,941) 2,869 | 
| 
22,168 || 21,889 21,556) 20,696] 20,530 | 20,675) 21,078, ... 
14,431 || 14,610) 14,612)| 15,036] 14,951 | 15,388) 15,508. 15,995! 
5,205 || 5,278| 5,234|| 5/239] 5,193| 5,210] 5.190 5,156 
19,590 || 19,923 18,160) 17,160] 16,677 | 16,023] 19,107)... | 
1-0 1-0} 4-0) ‘1-0) 1-0] 1-0] ‘1-0 1-0) 
2-57|| 2-65} 2-65|| 2-31] 2-34] 2-32) 2-40) ... | ... 
193 || 196) 196] 345) 389] 415, 196, 769 399 
| 
79-5 | 80 72| «(78 
3,693 | 4,044) 4,073)|| 3,830) 3,730] 2,776) $,944) 4,234 
114-3 | 116-9) 117-5|) 125-2] 109-2) 110-0) 120-1 | 
655 || 705 673! 480] 436) 419] 470 52) 
48-1) 43-6, 43-6) 44-0) 46-6] 46-6 "a 45-9 
H 
41-6) 45-6, 44 0-6] 38-5| 35-5} 99-8) 43:1) ... 
526 || 3,720) 3,9 ; 3,501 | 3,709} 3,534 3,878) 3,871 
| 2,365) 2,291) 2,286 | 2,486 "7 2,830) 3,059 





344-5) 338-4) 338-4 wily 367°1 
| ee 7 ee “ hd 





104-0] 103-5] 104-0) 105-9 107°5 
125-0] 125-0) 125-0... | 
40-9} 40-2 38°6) 40:5) 42-4 













30,640 || 25,247) 27,763}| 17,774] 21,929 | 24,589, 27,478, ... 
6,815 | 4,448} 5,838|| 1/739] 2,555| 3,706| 4,503... |. 
58,933 || 55,805); 58,932)/ 55, 55,808 | 55,808, 55,808, 55,808) 87,264 
t- 102807] 101117 aT 
s 1 27, kes 
33,078) 24,294 24,815 $2,172 
2-50} 9-00) 3:00) 29 
2-58] 2-79) 2°81) 2°79 


317 13 





ae 


124-4 || 131-8) 132-7 . 3°6| 142-3) 144°4) | 
104-6 || 112-8) 114-1 114-9) 116-4) «| 
15,376 || 16,113] 15,988 15,885) 15,061) 15,638 
15,390 || 16,419] 16.419 16,646] 16,247) 16,91” 
155-3 || 166-4 34: 

1,654 
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t | , ~ ——__——_—- —_——_- a 
' aati i 
} Unit of | Monthly Average | 1937 | 1938 
| Measurement cee ff ce fi 
1929 | 1930 | 1931 32 5 : | roe, |] | | 
| 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | Oct. | Nov. || June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | te 
AUSTRIA (Population 1936 : 6,758,000; Area : 84,000 sq. kms.) | | | | 1 | | a | : 
j ion (a)......+++ 929 = 100 100) «85, 7: aie. el | | I 
‘: Industrial production (a) | 19 o 70 61 63 0} 80 86 106 9) | | ! 
2 Retained imports (g) -..+-+-+++++ Mill. schilling =< 224-9 180-1) 115-3} 95-7 96-1 100-5] 104-11 121°] anal 123-8 | aa seo al 2-6 50- | 
a eee Thoudands |] 1ee-4| 424-3] 109-S| 88:2] B49] 71-41 74°6| 79-3] tor-al] 110-2] 106-3) 33-5] Go-6) 25-7] 35-9 29-7 
* ‘Applicants for WOTK ......6++++000 hous 2 ‘ , 5-7| 370. Sl Sen al Sonal aan Ge | 30-6) 2 I 7 
© Pitslasale GEAGUD ncveavoneenesssens 1929 = 100 |] 100-0] 90-0] 83-9) 86-2| 83-1 oe 4 ee “40 277-7) 319 2 || 275-0) 151-0) 113-7) 99-9} 106-5) 
6. Cost of living (Vienna) .......+++- - 100-0} 100-0} 95-5} 97-3] 94-8 94-31 94-4) 94-41 g4-3 9. | OC 4 84-2) 83-8) 82-3] a we | 
7. Price of industrial securities ... an 100-0} 84-0) 64-0) 54-5) 45-1] 49-4) 65-3 81-8) 94-3/| | a O63) nie -— as 
8. Notes in circulation ..........++++- Mill. schilling 1,094, 1,090| 1,183} 914) 952) 964) 9761 944 a4 “Sool ‘as } oo ve | ‘ | eek 
| ae Y | ees ere ‘ 
BELGIUM (Population 1935 : 8,300,000; Area : 30,000 sq. kms.) | } | | 
5 ; i 
9. Industrial production ............ 1929 = 100 100-0; 88-8} 81-1} 69-1] 72-2) 73-0] 992-9) sil ; ; i —. | ae 
10, Retained imports..........00-seee Mill. francs || 2,961| 2,581] 1,975] 1,347| 1,235 1,142 1426) 1775 2271 pat cat cee ee eee ee 
+9 a. aseadaueuenin Thoveands ce a = iam em 1.128 1,316 1'627| 21 16} 2'368 1'963 | sano! 1'607| 1.714) 386 1/959] : 
2. U esenncentennole PENS : *2) 201° *7| 338: +1} 284-2) 213-7 -O|] 173-5] 225-71] 273-4] 266-91 96 ; i’ : 
13. Wholesale prices .... 1929 = 100 || 100-0] 87-4] 73-6] 62-5) 58-9 35.0 -.3 ae a ‘Ta 2 = 7 9} 267-8) 268-1)... |... 
14. Cost Of living ......+++++- so seeeees “ 100-0] 103-6] 93-0] 83-6} 32-6) 79-4| 79-9) g4-7| 91-8 94:91 95.41 a a 6 73) +o 71-7 
15, Price of industrial securities ... a | 100-0 68-2} 49-5) 37-4) 36-4| 30-8] 37-4) 47-0] 62-2) 55-0 52-4 | 51-5| 52-1) 50-21 52-6 “4 : 
16. Notes in circulation ............++- ill. francs 13,425! 16,419} 18,270) 18,135) 17,093) 17,650] 20,583} 22,702] 21,542|) 21,745 on 20,815 21,024) 21,115! 25,498) 22 712) 22.251 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA (Population 1936: 15,187,000; Area: 140,000 sq. kms) | | | | 
' 
17. Retelned Enger’ seeneneoneneesees Mill. kr. |||S63-5)1309-4) 980-3) 623-9} 485-9] 531-8) 561-5) 659-1] 913-8! 959-4 desea 787-3} 760-5) 790-2 oe] 
18. Domestic exports .........s.eseeees ” 1\1708-1/1456-0/1093-2] 611-9] 487-9) 606-7) 618-2! 667-3! 996-3! 1125-5|1046-6 || 968-7 | eae | 
19, Registered unemployed ......... Thousands | 41-7] 105-4] 291-3] 554-0] 738-3) 677-0 : aa.ol ahmall os | 868-7 915-4) 965-6 — 
; r ice: 29 | z wy 4s 677 686-3) 622-7} 408-9|| 237-7) 333-5 || 224-2) 184-1) 165-4 } 
20, Wholesale prives ......000000000 1929 = 100 || 100-0) 88-8) 80-6) 74-5) 72-2) 74-0] 77-2! 77-4| 82-0|| 81-5} 80-2] 80-4) 80-3! 80-7 = 4 
21, Cost of living (Prague) ......06 a | 100-0} 97-8] 93-4] 91-7] 90-7] 89-6] 92-3] 93-1 94-31 94-5 94:8 | oad 98.01 a ~ | 
22. Price of industrial securities : 7 | 100-0] 81-8] 65-0] 51-7] 56-61 60-1] 65-6] 88-4 111-2|| 100-2! 95-0]! 89-9 92-0 aaa a ees | 
23, Notes in circulation ......-....+++- Million kr. |} 8,230) 7,824] 7,679! 6,755] 6,334] 6,017| 6,137| 6,972| 7,497|| 7,111| 7,025|| 9.179| 8.863! 9,374! — 
DENMARK (Population 1936 : 3,709,000; Area: 43,000 sq. kms.) | | 
24, Industrial production (d)......... 1929 = 100 0 7 . “ | 
Se. Mill. k TOT ed red 28 at} acttZt 225] 190] 196] 131] 131] 136) 134) 134) 135] 136 
oa Domestic canents - am Oi th aes 117-5} 92-0} 102-1] 108-9} 107-2| 120-2| 137-4]| 140-0] 131-8|| 122-1! 137-8] 129-7| 148-9] 153-5 
26, Dowpestic eup0ets-..eseeereee mera 4 27« 105-0 90-5} 96-9} 98-0) 101-1 110-5| 128-4|| 143-8 137-5 | 137+3| 139-7) 126-4) 141-3] 132-6)... 
eee 192 : 10-€] 59-4) 126-0) 121-1] 97-6) 92-4) 93-3) 107-1]| 96-3) 121-4]| 86-6) 88-0) 86-6, 89-2} 99-9 119-4 
8 Woeleasle pei 3 astaheatiiidl 29 = 100 100-6 86-1 75-9} 77-8) 83-3] 90-7) 92-6] 97-2} 110-2)| 113-0] 112-0]| 102-8| 102-8) 101-9) 101-9] 102-8} 104-9 
= se apt pe assess pasaston ” 95: 90-1 zs 92-5) 96-31 99-4! 100-9 104-5} in me 105-4]. Se 7 
30. Price of industria securities ... ” 100-0} 94-0) 85-3) 74-8} 83-0} 96-2} 98-7| 105-6} 109-1/| 106-3} 103-6|| 103-3) 104-1] 106-3) 105-9) 108-4) 110-4 
31. Notes in circulation............... Mill. kr. 367! 360! 346) 332] 375 386] 384] 3991 417 | 413 392 | 414} 403! 397! 429) 435) 414 
FINLAND (Population 1935: 3,582,000; Area: 388,000 sq. kms.) | | | | | 
32. Industrial production (a)......... 1929 = 100 |) 100-0; 90-8 80-0) 83-3 a | | 
= Tneun peeeee 92! 100-0) 90°8; 0, 95-8) 116-7| 125-0) 137-5! 149-2)| 150-0] 149-2|] 127-5) 134-2! 71 145-0]... | 
= meee — Sabdnecsesessaccne Million inks. i oa —s os as 327-3) 398-0] 445-4| 530-7] 778°5| 944-0) 875.2 | 700.0) 2-6 731-6 738.4 760-0; 
° s POTES 2. ce cccccesevcccee 9° i) 535-8) ‘ “SI ¢ . 3R6-°0 ‘ ? on. o - pa el " 1 a Be fa Seed | oo 
35. Applicants for work............... Number | 3,877) 8,009 11,495 17,351 iat oe 520-0} 601-9) 781 6) oe 1| 901-4) 833-0} 816-4) 838-8) 793-8} 881-7) 
36. Wholesale pri : | 3,844) 8,009) 11,495) 17,991) 17,139) 10,011] 7,163) 4,796} 3,763)} 3,705) 3,924}) 2,414} 2,186) 2,747) 3,192) 4,041) 
> Cuda sebnedusasdeesseen 1929 100 100-0 <-5 s7 “ 90-8} 91-8 91-8] 93-4 164-6] 106-1} 104-1 39-0 “99-01 160-0} 39-0] 100-0] 
Be de ee arcesesseteesenesanetse cael || 100-0) 92-2) 84-8) 83-7] 81-7} 80-2) st-4 .5| g5-8i| 89-41 6-61 7 
38. Notes in circulation............... Mill. markka || 1,361] 1279) 1,293] 1,085} 1,184] 1,277 1381 1630 2052| 2,020 1,896 | 2,105} 2047| sisal 2,166) ga) 2,042 
HOLLAND (Population 1936 : 8,557,000; Area: 34,000 sq. kms.) | | 
i { 
39. Industrial production . 29 = . ‘ 7Q. 29. ” i} } 
* Setleed ingete...... | ee Dl lace salsa seltoe talented gee ae) oes 3} 71-9} 90-91] 75-9] 79-0]] 68-5) 60-8 74-7] 74-1) 79-6  ... 
je ill. guiden 229-36}201 $2 157 -73}108-29 100-73) 86-52) 77-99) 84-71/129-18)| 148-54/130-32 11119-00/119-46}115-47,116-90]127-09} 118-71 
sta ” 165-79)143+24|/109-32| 70:51] 60-49) 59-32] 56-26! 62-18] 95-68] 106-21] 97-93 || 80-84! 77-66) 89-51/101-32| 97-89, 92-07 
= ployed registered ......... Thousands ; ... | 1382) 271-1] 322-9] 332-8] 384-7] 414-5] 368-9|| 340-4] 386-01] 311-0] 302-3) 301-8| 301-7 . 
‘“ Whol of wages (hrly. earnings) 1929 = 100 100; 102! 100] 93 89 87 84 si 2 xis : — | “ 
> or yaaa Paswakabewbubicees a 100-0} 89-9} 76-5) 64-8) 63-1] 63-2] 61-7] 64-0} 76-4|| 77-2 76-5 | 71-8) 71-5 71-0} 70-7] 71-1) 70-4 
46. Price of industrial securities ° 100-0} 95-8} 90-0] 83-9) 83-0] 83-4] 81-1! 78-6] 81-8|| 83-2} 83-2]] 83-6) 82-6) 82-4) 82-6] 82-4) 81-8 
é ite oe urities ... | pac il 100-0) 70-4) 52-1) 34-5) 38-0) 40-1) 38-7] 45-1] 67-0]| 66-5) 61-6)| 63-6) 65-1) 65-4) 63-3) 66-3) 68-3 
happiness Mill. gulden 862) “847| 1,025! 963] “gi3} “gi3| “si0| 793] 869], 857] 888|| 912| 920/940] 1,054) 1,047) 1,008 
. | ; , 
ITALY (Population 1937 : 42,831,000; Area: 310,000 sq. kms.) | | | 
48. Industrial production 1929 -- 100 100-0 iit, dc d | | 
étetnaitica' 929 == , 100-0) 91-9) 77-6) 66-9) 73-7} 80-0} 93-8} 87-5] 99-6|| 107-6] 105-8|| 97-8] 83-3| 81-4) 99-5} ... |... 
50 eens a | Million lire 1805 -6)1445-6 970-3! 689°! 619-3] 639-6] 649-2) 503-3/1153-1 1132-8/1146-0 {1088-3 876-2 788-5] 754-7} 767-1) see 
7 won C EXPOTtS..........seseeeee nee 1269-7/1009-9} 850-8) 567-7) 499-2) 435-3) 436-5) 462-3] 869-1|| 846-6) 846-7 || 999 -5| 729-9} 819-7| 807-0} 938-8) 
52 Whelee ved Le heatibnemtai | Thousands 300-8] 425-4) 734-5)1006-4)1019-0] 963-7]... er a is iad | i | rel: Pam 
2 Cont of i Bee saseeiits 1929 = 100 100-0 89'S 78-1 = 66-5} 65-0! 71-5} 80-1) 93-4) 97-5 99-7 100-8] 99-5} 100-6 101-5| 101-6 
54, Meten ie efemuiee srtteseeeeeeeenees al : 6 *2} 83-1) 79-6] 75-5| 76-6] 82-6] 90-7|| 94: 5°8|| 97:8! 97°5| 97-4) 97: 
‘4. Notes in circulation ............... Million lire || 16,774] 15,680) 14,295] 13,672! 13,243 13,145 16,297 16,525) 17 468 eal ' = P | ss os : 


NORWAY (Population 1936 : 2,895,000; Area : 323,000 sq. kms.) 


55, 

: : Production ..........0. 1929 = 100 100-0} 101-0] 78-4) 92-7) 93-8) 97- 07: 

= petained imports pbaviesiaadbeeds Million krone 88-61] 87-98} 71-20) 56-89 54-76 one ooie 

58. Unemployed rest, duiescamsenwiadadn oo» 61-89] 56-25] 38-31) 46-74! 45-82) 47-50] 49-80) 56-21 

59. Wholesale registered ......... Number 19,089] 19,355] 27,479 32,705) 35,591) 35,121 36,103 

60. Cost of a Cecvecsessoevececs 1929 = 100 100-0] 92-0} 81-9} 81-9} 81-9) 93-2] 85-2 

61. Price of indeetsi jepumedies tesa seees a 100-0} 97-0} 92-2) 89-8) 98-6) 9-2) 91-0 

62. Notestn an ustrial securities ... o- 100-0} 78-3} 62-3) 53-8) 68-4) 72-8] 84-4! 109-4 
: Circulation ............... Million krone | 318 312 334 315 327 333 348 429 

SWEDEN (Population 1936 : 6,267,000; Area: 449,000 sq. kms.) | 

= aictel production (6)......... 1929 = 100 100; 100 95 88 93) 112) 125) 135 

65. Domestic exports bitbiihiesiuinians Million krone 148-6] 138-5} 119-0) 96-2) 91 °3| 108-7} 123-0} 136-1 

66, Unemplovegh ees ities se 151-0} 129-2] 93-5] 79-0) 89-9) 108-5} 108-1) 126-2} 

67. Who caeeetpteendaceshecenes Thousands 32-6) 42-0] 64-8) 90-7] 97-3) 84-7) 81-4) 71-9) 

68. Cone te pebesasenstes _ 1929 = 100 100-0! 87-1] 79-3] 77:9} 76-4] g81-4| 82-91 85-7 

69. Price of indest 9 towns) . a 100-0} 97-1} 93-5) 92-4] 90-6] 91-2) 91-8} 92-9 

70. Notes in cineule nes eunitis ... aid 100-0} 87-5] 64-1] 37-3) 36-9) 45-8] 52-3] 67-3 

POTN ‘igndvesscincosc Million krone 569! 594 583! 598) 648) 708 786} 893 


. Industrial production 























SW 
ITZERLAND (Population 1935 : 4,163,000; Area: 41,000 sq. kms.) 











115-7} 127-6 
76-36|106- 12) 
1 67°57) 
| 32,643] 28,520) 
89-9) 104°6 
93:4] 99-9 





125°8 
449) 


149) 
176-9) 
166°7 

67-4) 
97-9) 
95-3 
78-8 
980 
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71, Retaij i . 
72, pene ae sak bukepieckessen Million francs })227-57)213-65|187-60)146-89/132-87/119-54|106-94 105-52/150-60)| 
73, Unemployed ( 8 oso csssssennnnees s 174-82|146-87|112-40] 66-75] 71-07| 70-36, 68-50) 73-47/107-17) 
14, Wholesale — IE ceakitassnns Per cent. 1-8 3:4 5-9} 9-1] 10-8} 9-8) 11-8] 13-2) 10-0 
75, Cost of livine 1929 = 100 100-0] 89-6] 77-7] 68-0] 64-5] 63-6] 63-6] 67-7} 78-8) 
76. Price of ladnetciai iipennie tt eseeeee “ 100-0} 98-1} 93-2] 85-7] 81-4] 80-1) 79-5) 80-7] 84-9) 
77, Notes in circulati securities ... Ae 100-0} 91-0} 70-2) 52-6) 63-6) 66-0) 70-4) 81-0) 105-6 
eee a RN RE Million francs 999! 1,062| 1,609' 1,613] 1,510] 1,440] 1,366) 1,482) 1,531) 
1 *R. (Population 1935 ; 173,000,000; Area: 21,176,000 sq. kms.) 
» Industri : 
79, Output of reduction saciatitalieeess 1929 = 100(A) | 100-0) 130-9) 161-3) 183-4] 198-4] 238-3] 293-4) 382-3| 424-0) 
Ss “=, ‘0 | 100-0} 141-9] 183-2] 213-2} 234-8] 292-6] 368-0) 485-7)... | 
Sl. Retained imports OOO Hag wy? 100-0} 120-7| 141-2] 155-9] 164-8] 188-9] 224-9) 286-0]... 
82. Domestic exports 277777777" Mill. New Rois. | 321-5} 386-5] 403-4] 257-0] 127-1] 84-8} 88-1] 112-7] 111-8| 
Seti bie snnidiancdie % 337-1) 378-3] 296-1] 209-9] 180-6! 152-7] 134-1 113-3] 144-1 
83, Industrial producti WORLD STATISTICS (Monthly Table) 
- ar ‘on ia eines 1929 = 100 100 89 79 70 78 86 ae oe 
86. Output o raw materials SR.) ” | 100 86 75 64 72 78 86: 96 104) 
oe feodeteme et is 100} 94 85 = 87 95} 106] 119 
88. orks of primary products teeeee ” 100 102 100 100 102 102 101 103 106) 
89, vue Of world trade (e)... ” 100} 117} 124) 123] 121g] 115) 1024) 93)—-101) 
' Volume of world trade na): ” 100] 81-0} 57-9} 39-1] 35-2] 33-9) 34-7} 37-4) 46-2 
le (d) (f)... se 100 85-5 le 75°5| 78-0} 81-6 85-4 96-8 
i 


(a j 
() Aw Adjusted for seasonal variations. 


ures, 


except for 1929, relate to end of year. 


Germany. Values in Reichsmarks in and from January, 1938. 





(b) Partly adjusted for seasonal variations, 
(f) Indices shown in last month of 


127-4) 142-1 











l | || 


| sal 102-7) 123-3) 132-3} 136-0) 
4 











91-96|131-08 || 89-91] 86-27) 99-42/102-74]100- 28) 
69:04] 79-04 |) 55-65] 48-47) 60-55) 73-70} 80-16)... 
29,063} 32,239 || 22,938) 20,144) 21,068) 26,105) 30,085; 33,861 
108-1} 107°4 || 102-7] 163-4 102-0] 101-3] 100-7) 100-7 
103-0} 103-0 || 103-6) 104-2 103-6} 102-4} 102-4; 102-4 
121-1] 117-1} 102-0} 108-1) 111-0] 114-0) 125-1)... 
425 422 || 445) 456) 453 471) 456) 448 
i 
153} 152/| 143) 142) 141) 141) 141) 
192-4} 193-2 155-3} 160-3} 173-0} 178-4] 198-9) 
195-3] 184-7 || 150-1) 156-2) 150-3] 154-2} 160-6) 
54:8} 71-6]] 59-6} 50-9) 52-2) 51-6) ... 
99-3} 97-9|| 92-9] 92-9} 91-4) 90-7] 91-4) 
as =|] 97-6]... a 98-2! ... = 
73-2| 69-7|] 74-2} 76-0] 74-9} 75-1] 78-7} 79-6 
8 


7 
93 | 972 950 a 1,083) 1,028) 982 





150° 69]143-77 ||131-05 127 -€8}126-491143-21 145-58} 131-07 


119-89/126- 23 ||101-29] 97-24 
9°5 3 


7°6 


78:5| 77-6 5 
85-5) 85-6 5 
101-2] 100-3)| 133 
1,450) 1,453 |} 1,5 


111-7] 102+4 


228-6 139-1 
101°4 


=i) 


uarter to which they relate. 
(hk) From January, 1938, base is corresponding month of 1937. 


103 -02/113-57|133-98) 125-98 











6:1 5-8) 6-0} 6-0) ... ae 
75:8| 75-4| 74-6) 74-7] 74:9) 75-1 
85-0] 85-0] 84-7} 85-3] 85-2) 86:2 
33-8] 136-7} 140-4] 133-4] 142-3) 144-1 
541| 1,541] 1.555] 1,933] 1,736] 1,696 
117-5 = ee 
120°8 a a 
112-4)... a bs 
105-0} 93-9) 98-9} 110-6 | 
113-9' 149-2 146-7 131 

| ses ° } =. | eee 
88-0] 89-9} 91-0) 93°7] ... 


38:7 


| 
a | 





= 41 5 


(a) Excluding Spain from 1936. 
(g) Since Jan., 1938, excluding trade with 
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Commodity 
COAL 
1. Production : Beigium ............ 
2. > ee 
3 = Germany : Coal... 
4. - NOE. cetchisighinn 
$s. » Sans - Rnsnsenninheiil 
6. * TEs asbpeentanes 
UB » ae ipal countries 
8. : Av. Br. expt. price ...... 
OIL - 

9. Production : Dutch East Indies 
10. ms TD:  ciccmehanusn 
11, - Iran (Ang.-Ir, Oil) 
12, a Roumania ......... 
i3. Ba Ts ciao 
14, wf U.SS.R........ 


15. * all Principal countries 
16. Stocks: U.S.A. end year......... 


18. Production : Belgium ............ 
19. ” Pe ccsceconmnnsen 
2. - Germany {k) ...... 
21. me pee castings 
22. - uxemburg ...... 
23. ~ oF ‘acbateteliiinientas 
24. ed S.A., eX. Cas 
25. - Ussk 
26. » _ All Principal countries 
27. Price: Pig iron Clevel. No. 3... 
GOLD 
28. Production : Union of S. Africa 
29. a SDAA exbcnssscnnt 
30. ~ eee 
31. i TRUS. shponininnien 
32. a8 World (6) ......... 
33. Price : London, per fine ounce 
WHEAT 
34. World shipments, yr. ended July 
35. Stks. : World visible supplies (4) 
36. Average British import price ... 
COTTON 
37. Mill consumption: U.K. ...... 
38. - i? anecee 
39. as | 
40. a World ...... 
41. Stks. : World Visible Supplies (d) 
42. Price: Mid. American .......... 
SUGAR 








43. Stks. : World visible supplies (d) 
44. Av. Brit. import price, unrefined 
RUBBER 
1. Production : Ceylon ............. 
2. om D. E. Indies ...... 
3. British Malaya ... 
4. - ee 
5. ae Quota of restrict- 
ing countries ... 
6. Consumption: U.K. ............ 
7. ‘i BI sas ition 
8. ms NE «inn ealnnie 
9. as Recimd. in U.S.A. 
10. Stocks : U.K. end year ......... 
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